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this dilettante politician to enthusiasm. War with France
threatened from April, 1755, onwards: there were fears of
invasion; in July, Admiral Boscawen attacked a French
squadron off the American coast. Yet although there was
fighting in America both by land and sea, no definite declara-
tion of war had come from France. It was in Parliament
that war raged; for Pitt had broken away from the Duke of
Newcastle, who had however secured the support of Fox.
On November 14 there was a great Parliamentary engage-
ment ; the House sat from before two in the afternoon till
a quarter to five in the morning discussing the treaties by
which England was engaged in formidable obligations for
the sake of the King's duchy of Hanover. Walpole wrote
an account of it to Conway who was then in Ireland as Chief
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. One famous passage must
be quoted:
"There was a young Mr. Hamilton who spoke for the
first time, and was at once perfection: his speech was set,
and full of antithesis, but those antitheses were full of
argument: indeed his speech was the most argumentative
of the whole day; and he broke through the regularity of
his own composition, answered other people, and fell into
his own track again with the greatest ease. His figure is
advantageous, his voice strong and clear, his manner spirited,
and the whole with the ease of an established speaker. You
will ask, what could be beyond this ? Nothing, but what
was beyond what ever was, and that was Pitt! He spoke
at past one, for an hour and thirty-five minutes : there was
mote humour, wit, vivacity, finer language, ,raore boldness,
in short, more astonishing perfections, than even you, who
are used to him, can conceive. He was not abusive, yet very
attacking on all sides : he ridiculed my Lord Hillsborough,
crushed poor Sir George, terrified the Attorney, lashed my
Lord Granville, painted my Lord of Newcastle, attacked Mr.
Fox, and even hinted up to the Duke (rf Cumberland)/*
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